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The enslaved multitudes in this world are 
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a pose.” The historian studying the facts is left with just a _‘like comets which come into our solar system from outside. 
oe sense of mystery; it is not a mystery of nothing; it is a ing splendid and exciting when viewed through a tele- 
<5 mystery of something—although Mr. Bullock must not be scope, but which disappear again . . . while the fixed stars and 
we accredited with this description of his faith. It is the same remain. There were Moody and Sankey; there was (as 
ystery, and the same answer of the mystic who declared : 
“If thou didst go to nature and asked nature how she din 
Om! worked, she ould reply, be silent, even as I am silent. Billy Graham preaches. And there have been many others. 
as The Religious Consciousness “No great harm, no great good,” wrote Mr. Priestley. 


In this it may be claimed lies the depth of the religious have been “just another show” to most of his listeners—but 
consciousness. Why worship God? Not, asso many un- — does it really do “no great harm, no great good”? 
told millions of people are declaring, because of something Why, generally speaking, have liberal thinkers remained 
that happened in the past, but simply because God is there. aloof? “ You have a moral disease,” said Billy Graham, “ and 
The unplumbed uncertainty and scepticism that lies at the that moral disease is sin. 
base of so much of the religious ferment, of various kinds, together in what we call a society or 
to-day, exists because so many people cannot believe that this sin—in a war.” That, to most Unitarians, just will not do; 


4 he 


God is there. They run to the illusions instead; these are it is hopeless over-simplification of the social problem. And 
; eee is in these days of concentration camps rogen 

But one last word may be said. Has not the historian bombs, of militant Communism i Mecmetmadindty allies 

the right, if he makes quite clear what he is doing, to im- Capitalism, it is impossible to pretend that all the world’s 


pose form upon the past—as Mr. Bullock has imposed form, oe can be completely boiled down to personal prob- 
i Any gospel which hopes to have a permanent influence 
the facts of life, in so far as he is able to understand and on thoughtful people must be in some degree social gospel. 
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a: Billy Graham's campaign goes on. Relays from Glasgow The which, prob- 
ff of Britain, and But it was Thoreau, when he wrote - 
ree have been relayed who knows 
+ want fo listen to hi i and 
Ne one about which Uni enter- 
* have to make up their minds. 

is, of course, ized Bibic- 
; ance Bible as belief that which gocs 
the real of aot any 
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and life is all the profounder because of this. The historian, * 
sooner or . when he writes hi is a dramatist. He can me 
the fact that the historian, like a good many other people, = which each have their appeal to people of particular ages, 
g will interpret his drama as an act of God—and God is particular countries, and particular temperaments. From the 
beyond that kind of thing. To make a distinction between Ancient Greeks and Romans and Egyptians to St. Francis 
the form, fact, and the essence, or “ mystery”, that lies 
behind them all seems religious inter- Buddhist Christian, Albert Schweitzer to 
aa aie. ——— Graham—there should be room for all. But what invalidates 
UNITARIANISM AND 
BILLY GRAHAM 
By John Rowland 
= ood children. 
will require the effort not only of the individual but the efor: 
of 2 group of individuals who share bis &@kecam. 
— Such dreams arise from the imeer Ife of man, from bes 
sparit, from his soul, and men have dreamed these dreams and 
seen these vissons for countless generations. Yet it is amaze 
have im the face of this fact how many persoes m the 
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interpenetration of the human by the divine; a doctrine of 
salvation or ion from false and base values; a doctrine 
of the Eternal, without which our earthly travail is but “a 
- tale told an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” religion is not necessarily false; it is 
psychologically true, its fault being that its form and pattern 
are framed within too short a span of history and too cramped 
a cosmology. 


Mr. Crabtree found that a book like James Drummond’s 
Siudies in Christian Doctrine is still satisfying and fortifying; 
and he had come to feel that the deep primal compulsive 
verities that live on in the human psyche from untold genera- 
tions ago, are still the only ground from which the perennial 
seed of religion can cheng Our confidence in the future is 

oportionate to our faith in God. Looking back on the past 
with all its intricacies and complexities he could say with 
deep sincerity: “I have learned by experience that the Lord 
hath blessed me.” A lively discussion followed the address. 


Before Mr. Crabtree was asked to give his address, the 


MR. PEPYS AT THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


April 14th. Up and to Uliet Road chapell for the service 
of the Lord’s Supper, which conducted by parson Hellaby of 
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nspira 
individual; and for the better understanding of it, we should 
strive for more discussion and if need be more disputing. 
among those of mature years. 

She being a scholar of two universi 
ide i matters, do discourse 


and much versed 


but one service on the Lord's 


hold 
Day in place of two. But these questions do ever concern our 
Councill and 


committees, and much already done about them: 
and from a leader of the younger laity I did look 
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the matter of the discourses, to wit, Our Faith in the past, 
present and future, and do admonish us that we must ever be 
ready to examine and, if need be, correct our faith with the : 
changes of time and knowledge, even those already sett in : 
maturity of thought. 
* 
First did speak parson Bolam of Nottingham, who do “ 
show the change of our faith and that we, above all others by ; 
reason of our freedom, must ever explore and revise. And that 
our faith now be very different from that of the Presbyters ; 
who were outed in 1662, and likewise of Joseph Priestley and ; 
the followers of reason, against whom Martineau did bring in 
a more Christian and romantick faith and did think scorn of 
the old Meeting-houses and did turn to chapells of gothiqu- 
for a sign of it. 
Next come a she-minister, parson Hazlehurst, of Hor- 
wich in this countie, to speak of our task today, when theologic | 
be much blown upon by the generall, and we must give our 
Chairman, ev. Dr. K. W. occasion message to those already free in thought. We should set forth : am 
present to him on behalf of 150 ministers, a clock and a further as ; 4 
gift to be chosen by him, as an indication of their appreciation iy 
of his 11 years’ service as Treasurer of the Ministerial Fellow- .& 
ship, an office that he had filled not only in a business-like ; 
manner, but with deep sympathy for the problems of individual . 
ministers. 
and s presently take high place in our ministry. aq 
The Johnson did observe, of a woman preach- i. 
ing, “ Sir, it is not done well, but you are surprised that it is ot 
done at all”. But if he had been among us this night. he would 4 
doubtless have handsomely reversed his dictum, though com- ae 
monly very loth to admit an error. i4G 
She done, come Mr. Franklyn Johnson, late the President lel 
of our Young Folkes’ League, to speak of the future. He to + | 
of inistration as raising of parsons’ stipends and of 
sation to take part. the joining-upp of two neighbour 
mistime thier discourse, and will not observe a commendable om 
brevitie; for what with that and some delays in the rituall, jo a8 
known before wholly put out of time rest sy 
doings of the morning; and I do think we should essay to re- newer thoughts and proposals. Last he do assert the great need 
for better coming to worshippe on the Lord’s Day, wherein 4 
we ee ee ee I do heartilie agree, seeing that it was the matter of all my Sa 
male er discourses when I was President these twenty years gone. And 
' So coming in some haste to the Bluccoat hall, we to hear on this, he do show a new cause for staying away from wor- hat 
the Lecture given by Mr. Alan Bullock of Oxford. whom we shippe, namely, to sit at home and view a service on the wire- e 
do all know right well for his fine discourse on the wirelesse, lesse; but I misdoubt that those who do this do mainly desire 
but most did not see him in his person till this day. And the service, rather than all the other diversitie of entertain- et 
that the son President : Lecture, so doubly : - 
velcome on that count. He to tell of the nature of 
being skilled in that study, and do assert that it be < 
cerned with the thoughts and action of man and * 
scot i= r, please us April 15th. To Uliet Road for the discourses on matters 
<ocaking and bis wit, and wthal do pat in some blows Ga preside our new Vice-president, Mr. Pollard 
Professor Toynbee, his mighty Study of History in many and do thus carry out his first publique duty for us. ' 
volumes, and do dissent from his claim that divers races and ~t of whe G4 ef late 
ages do follow a like career. __. First come Nightingale of Evesham, 4 
thanks offered Miss Anne Holt. of visit all our chapells in Australia and do tell of their great 
He done, our thanks offered by Miss Anne. 2 —__ diversitie, from the small meeting-hall at Perth to the mighty 
of Adelaide. commonly called the “ parson’s 
may have Lecture in a book as we go out for our dinners. a ‘ 
Anon we to disperse to some meetings apart, of parsons : to hear of the cause here. 
andthe She-leaguers and of laymen only such as do preach Moreover. 
at worshippe; so I free for the nonce and do visit an old been the Mayor of her towne, she everywhere welcomed ° 
Ons Go by oficers of their cites, and as a She-mayor was a greater 
mo change im all the 70 years them for the raritie of women in publique 
presse; should preside She done, Mr. Findlow to tell us of India, where he d./ 
by the learned ef tae Univertiie, who do give ext her work in the Khasi Hill country and of other groups and 
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Reprint now ready 
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THE DABANESS 
by Alan Bullock, M.A.., 
Censor of St. Catherine’s Society, ) 
University of Oxford. 
WwW 
2/- by post 2/2 
Many previous Essex Hall Lectures are still - 
available. Send for list. a 
| Holidays Abroad 
. SEEK THE SUN IN HOLIDAY FELLOW- 
ie and Italian Lakes (July 11-21); Montreux, a 
, Paris (August 15-26). Lone travellers welcome. Re- 
duced cost. Few vacancies. Write: Rev. Parkinson, 32 Windsor pe 
Miscellaneous 
of Faiths Annual Service for — of All 
ial 
Maung Ji (Buddhist), Rev. Claud Coltm UEL JONES FUND 
rs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. High Cc ut is applied in augmentation 0! 
. stance, as rustees approve. 
those who have been students of Man- 
guineas inclusive —Carpenter, 
one lady; own bed-sitter, 
Road. St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
: (Continued from page 162) 
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